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560 KILMALKEDAR. 

EILMALKEDAE. 

BY ARTHUR HILL, ESQ., B. E., A. R. I. B. A. 

The Dingle promontory, County Kerry, is rich in archaeo- 
logical remains, possessing, besides many examples of 
earth works and Ogham inscription, a complete series of 
stone buildings from the '^ claghans," or so called " bee hive 
huts," down to the watch towers of recent years. Though 
none of these works are conspicuous for their size, they 
become most interesting from the positions they occupy 
in regular sequence. 

In the valuable MS. entitled the " Martyrology of Do- 
negal,^' recently published by the Irish Archaeological 
Society, under the 14th of May is the following entry : — 

'' Anno domini 636. Maolcethair, son of Ronan, son 
of Uladth of Cill Malchedair, near the shore of the sea to 
the west of Brandon HilL He was of the race of Fiatach 
Finn, Monarch of Erin." 

In the locality thus clearly indicated are to be seen at 
the present day three very remarkable buildings ; two of 
them known as " oratories,'' and the third as " the church" 
at Kihnalkedar, a structure the work of two different 
periods. Disregarding the bee-hive huts, the evident prede- 
cessors of the series, and other works of later date, I shall 
confine this Paper to a brief review of these three buildings, 
and show that they form but consecutive steps in the de- 
velopment of one style of building, which culminated in 
the early part of the twelfth century ; and show that the 
date of the oratories is not likely to be so very remote as 
many suppose. 

The oratories are rectangular structures of dry ma- 
sonry, stone -roofed on the corbel principle ; that is, the 
stones are horizontally bedded, but over-lapping, so that 
the side-walls meet and are covered by a course of flags 
and heavy stones to form the ridge. They are provided 
with a door in the west, and a small window in the east 
end, but are entirely destitute of architectural detail. 

The first, and nearest to Kilmalkedar, is considered to 
be one of the most ancient Cliristian buildings in the 
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country. It is of remarkable appearance owing to the in- 
clination of the gables, as well as the side- walls, and to the 
peculiar ogee form of the roof inside ; and has been fully- 
described and illustrated in a Paper by the late G. V. 
Du Noyer, published in the " JournaF' of this Society for 
January 1864, Vol. v., second series, p. 29. 

The other stands about a mile below in the valley, and 
is called the Oratory of Gallerus; it is absolutely perfect, 
and a splendid specimen of dry masonry. Its gables are 
nearly upright, and the roof is in the form of a simple 
pointed arch, springing gently from the ground to the 
ridge. Several illustrations of it may be seen in Petrie's 
work on the "Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland," and 
from which I take the following description : — 

'' This oratory is wholly built of the green stone of the district, it is 
externally 23 feet long, by 10 feet broad [internally], and is 16 feet high 
on the outside to the apex of the pyramid. The doorway which is placed 
in its west wall, is 5 feet 7 inches high, 2 feet 4 inches wide at the base, 
and 1 foot 9 inches at the top ; and the walls are 4 feet in thickness at the 
base. Each of the gables was terminated by small stone crosses, only 
the sockets of which now remain.^' 

The east window is round-headed and splayed on the 
inside, while the window of the other oratory is constructed 
with a horizontal lintel, and the jambs are splayed both 
ways, so that the narrowest part of the opening is in the 
middle of the wall. 



Plan of Kilmalkcdar Chiircli. 



The third building to which I referred — the ancient 
church at Kilmalkcdar, is a richly decorated edifice in 
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the Celtic style, with the characteristic features of sloping 
jambs to both window and door-openings. The church, 
as will be seen by the plan on the preceding page, consists 
of a nave and chancel, the latter being an addition made 
at a period previous to the introduction of pointed archi- 
tecture into the country. The nave, which is consider- 
ably larger than either of the oratories, was originally 
terminated to the east by a small arched recess or apse 
5 feet wide, most likely intended to contain the seat of the 
priest, the altar standing, as that in Cormac's chapel must 
have done, independently from the walls, and as is also the 
custom in the Greek Church to the present day. 

At 3 feet 3 inches from the nave are to be found one or 
two courses of a wall across the opening, partially covered 
by two rude steps built with round stones, evidently re- 
cent work, and buried considerably below the present sur- 
face of the ground. The accompanying Plate shows a 
section of that portion which now remains. At each side 
parts of two arched niches remain, which have been mis- 
called windows by several observers ; windows they could 
not have been, as they are constructed altogether within the 
thickness of the wall, as shown by the dotted line. At A. A. 
are two pair of holes, probably intended at some period to 
carry a screen across the archway. The chamber was ceiled 
with a barrel vault, and finished externally by a simple 
gable, which was removed, on the addition of the chancel, 
in order to form the entrance thereto from the nave. The 
arch is extremely ornamental in its character, and closely 
resembles the west door of Ardfert Cathedral, and the north 
porch of Cormac's Chapel, Cashel, in some of its details. 

The entrance doorway, which, as usual in all early 
buildings in this country, is in the west end, is formed with 
an arch in two ''orders" richly carved, with shafts, &c., 
and the archway is filled with a tympanum carried on in- 
dependent piers. The interior of the nave is decorated 
with a series of half-round pilasters that divide the side 
walls into panels ; and the windows, of which there are two, 
occupy opposite bays. The nave had a stone roof con- 
structed on the same principle as the oratories; on the 
inside the form was curved, commencing immediately above 
the panels which decorate the side-walls, but externally 
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the side walls are carried up to a height of about 14 feet, 
and terminated by a string course, from which the roof 
went in a double slant to the ridge, instead of curving 
gradually from the ground ; thereby producing a far more 
achitectural effect, but in no way changing the principle 
of construction. 

The chancel, also stone-roofed like the other buildings, 
in its detail affords a marked contrast to the nave ; the 
east window, instead of being a simple opening with slop- 
ing jambs, is constructed with parallel jambs moulded on 
the exterior, and is much higher in proportion to its width ; 
and the exterior has its quoins formed without buttresses, 
and bears a projecting band worked in the solid along the 
line of the gable ; which feature is also to be seen in the 
eastern gable of Cormac's Chapel. 

Though greatly in advance in architectural taste, the 
construction of this church is nearly identical with that 
of the oratories ; the leading idea in both being to produce 
a gabled building, roofed in stone, without the employment 
of the arch. The decorative portions are nothing but ad- 
ditions, without which the " church" would simply be called 
an " oratory." Two conclusions may be drawn from this 
identity of form, either the buidings are contemporary, the 
difference in their style being due to the different purposes 
they were designed to fulfill, or else the oratories were built 
at a time when the ability to execute stone carving did not 
exist in the neighbourhood. On the other hand this period 
could not have preceded the date of the church by many 
generations ; for had it been so it is not likely that the 
method of stone roofing employed would have been so 
nearly identical with the oratories as it is. 

The nave of Kilmalkedar church must date from the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and the attempt to impose 
a higher antiquity on this building, or others of its class, is 
unreasonable, knowing as we do, that fine jointed masonry 
and carving were not in use in England or Normandy 
before that date ; and it being far from likely that the 
most western point of Europe took the lead of those coun- 
tries in the art of building. The chancel could not have 
been built later than seventy or a hundred years after- 
wards, as it is entirely free from any Gothic influence such 
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as was introduced into the country in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. And we may conclude that the oratories did not 
precede the building of the church by a period much 
longer than that during which it in its turn was succeeded 
by the addition of the chancel. The probability then is, 
that neither of the oratories were built prior to the year 
One Thousand of our era. 



